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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Life op John Euskin. By E. T. Cook. 2 vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1912. 

If one is looking for a personal biography in this life, he may well 
feel disappointment. Euskin, though the son, as he himself says, " of an 
entirely honest merchant," was by nature and by nurture an aristocrat of 
the aristocrats. He was independent and careless of public opinion, and 
many of the most intimate affairs of his life remain as shrouded in mys- 
tery when one has closed these two large volumes as before opening them. 
No light whatsoever is thrown upon his unhappy marriage. Beyond the 
date of the marriage and one or two perfunctory references to it in pri- 
vate letters, the biography hardly touches the subject. The final crisis 
is treated as casually as any familiar daily incident might be treated. 
" In the same month " (as the publication of Buskin's lectures on 
Architecture and Painting, April, 1854) " his wife left him. She returned 
to her parents and immediately instituted a suit. Euskin declined to 
put in any answer, and went abroad. The marriage was annulled on July 
15th, and a year later, on July 3, 1855, Euphemia Chalmers Gray was 
married at Bowerswell to Millais." If the biographer had been noting 
that on such and such a date his subject invested in new boots or took a 
day's jaunt to Margate for his health, the matter could not have been 
treated with more nonchalance. The desire to know why a great man's 
wife leaves him is not all vulgar curiosity. It is a part of the general 
make-up of a character and a talent, and is vital to adequate understanding. 

Euskin, however, was not only a genius, and a petted and spoiled one, 
but to the end of his days he lacked the quality which "lives and lets 
live." He wanted to keep every one's house, tidy up the whole universe, 
and straighten out the morals of all his friends and acquaintances into 
the bargain. He was never happier than when little girls or young ladies 
or workingmen's clubs wrote him for advice, and he could dilate at 
length upon all the rules and routine of existence. He was an inspired 
prophet and an eloquent "scold." In one of his letters to C. E. Norton 
he complains of his inability to draw the clouds because the Creator will 
fan them His own way. He often seemed like a worried housekeeper. 
But with all this, we draw from the volume the picture of the great, 
troubled giant wrestling with his thoughts, striving ever after greater 
and greater nobility of work and life, and never wholly free from the full 
sense of its terror, mystery, turmoil, responsibility. 

There are delightful pictures given of Euskin's wholly noble and gen- 
erous relations with Eossetti, and no more instructive picture could one 
come at of the intrinsic differences of the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
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characteristics. Ruskin began with the most gentle and considerate 
attempts to relieve Rossetti's financial difficulties by suggesting that 
he buy within a certain range of prices, and we may add a very generous 
range, whatever Rossetti painted or drew for which there were no other 
immediate purchasers. This benefit was followed by one to Miss Siddall, 
Rossetti's fiancee, in the form of funds for a winter abroad, having first 
sent her, at his expense, to his own physician and settled upon her an in- 
come of £150 a year, as payment for sketches which she was from time to 
time to deliver to him. Despite unremitting service, the friendship with 
Rossetti dwindled after his wife's death. " He was really," writes Ruskin 
of Rossetti, "not an Englishman, but a great Italian tormented in the 
Inferno of England, doing the best he could; but the could shortened by 
the strength of his animal passions without any trained control or guiding 
faith." 

Rossetti was, indeed, a Latin, straining at the leash of personal liberty; 
eager above all for freedom; Ruskin was an Anglo-Saxon breaking heart 
and health in his effort to reduce the world to a precise and neat order- 
liness. 

An amusing picture is given by Meredith of the house in Cheyne Row 
which Rossetti inhabited. Meredith having irresponsibly agreed to occupy 
an apartment there, called one morning just after noon to inspect his 
apartments. "Rossetti had not yet risen, though it was an exquisite 
day. On the breakfast table on a huge dish rested five thick slabs of bacon, 
upon which five rigid eggs had slowly bled to death. Presently Rossetti 
appeared in his dressing-gown with slippers down at the heel, and devoured 
the repast like an ogre." One can easily fancy the discomfort of Mere- 
dith, superciliously dainty, and Ruskin, accustomed to the precision of a 
well-ordered English house with footmen, valets, butlers, and old-time 
retainers, at any such slipshod mode of life. Moreover, Ruskin, though 
fond of animals in his own way — of cats because they were domestic, of 
dogs because they were obedient, of sheep because they were gentle — 
would hardly have taken kindly to the riotous companionship of the me- 
nagerie kept in Rossetti's small city garden, a menagerie which included 
owls, rabbits, dormice, hedgehogs, a woodchuck, a marmot, a kangaroo, 
wallabies, a deer, armadilloes, a raccoon, a raven, a parrot, chameleons, 
lizards, salamanders, a laughing jackass, a zebra, wombats, and at one 
time a bull! 

Much of Ruskin's casual and familiar criticism of the writers and 
painters of the day comes out in the letters quoted in these volumes, and, 
in the main, one marvels at the way Ruskin forecast or pointed out the 
taste of the future. One curious error, however, was his criticism of 
Christina Rossetti's manuscript poems, submitted by her brother. There 
can hardly be to-day two opinions as to who was the most perfect artist 
in words of all that great generation of writers. Even Tennyson, perhaps 
because the bulk of his work is so much greater, can hardly compete with 
Christina Rossetti for flawless artistry. Tet upon a first reading of her 
poems Ruskin writes to Gabriel : " They are full of beauty and power. 
But no publisher — I am grieved to know this — would take them, so full 
are they of quaintness and offences, (sic!) Irregular measure (introduced, 
to my great regret, in its chief wilfulness, by Coleridge), is the calamity 
of modern poetry! Your sister should exercise herself in the severest 
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commonplace of meter until she can write as the public likes. Then if 
she puts in her observation and passion all will become precious. But 
she must have the Form first." 

If ever a compendious Enchiridion of Victorian Criticism were pub- 
lished this would be as quaint a bit of misunderstanding as "one could 
well come at. Buskin's criticisms were unparalleled in their freedom from 
personal bias. In the years immediately following Millais's marriage with 
Buskin's quondam wife, the critic continued to heap highest praise upon 
his rival's pictures. On one occasion when Buskin felt called upon to 
abuse and demolish the work of a friend, he wrote a note to that friend 
explaining, with naive innocence of human nature, that although he felt 
called upon to write as he did of the work, he hoped nothing would in- 
terfere with the continuance of a friendship which — etc., etc.; to which 
the irate painter replied that when he next met his critic he should give 
him a sound thrashing, but he hoped that a broken head would in no 
wise interfere with a friendship which — etc., etc. 

To the end Buskin remained strangely unworldly and innocent of hu- 
man passions and resentments. He writes in despair to Bossetti : " I 
don't say you do wrong, because you don't seem to know what is wrong, 
but you just do whatever you like as far as possible — as puppies and 
tomtits do." 

Buskin's was a rich and full life, a vital part of the history of literature 
and development of art and taste in the Victorian Era. It was a sad life, 
dropping, as the years passed, into deeper and deeper gloom. At the close 
of the first volume the biographer says: " He was yet to know the fire of 
unfulfilled love and the cold of departing faith. He was to experience 
the bitterness of seeming failure; and his gifts of mind and heart were 
to die before his death. In the end, perhaps, he was to reach, as prophet, 
a reputation higher than was now his as writer; but it was to be mixed 
with gray leaf and thorn-set stem; no fastening of diadem but with such 
sharp embroidery." 

It was a sad life but not a sordid one, and perhaps no sadness, un- 
smeared by sordidness, counts as waste. This biography is at once the 
fullest and most valuable that has yet appeared. It illustrates Buskin's 
life by his work, and his work by his life. The interesting parallel be- 
tween Buskin's ideals and Tolstoi's might indeed have been pushed farther 
with good effect. 

The author says of Buskin that he dealt " with art not for art's sake, 
but art in relation to life ; art as the expression of individual and national 
character; life without industry as guilt; but industry without art as 
brutality," Beauty in a world governed by social justice is the idea im- 
plied in all Buskin's books. 



Bobert E. Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

With the single exception of Mr. Lincoln, who seems to be destined to 
be written up as minutely and voluminously as Napoleon, not one of the 
principal actors in the Civil War has found so many biographers as 
General Lee. It is only natural that the career of the Southern com- 
mander-in-chief should possess the same fascination for the Southern mind 



